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ABSTRACT 

During the first half of 2000 a pilot project on library and 
information science (LIS) journal quality was undertaken in the Asian region 
for the International Federation of Library Associations and Institutions 
(IFLA) Round Table on Library and Information Science Journals (RTLISJ) . It 
showed that a simple, but effective, methodology could be used to determine 
the most commonly accepted criteria for evaluating LIS journal quality, the 
success or otherwise of LIS journals in meeting those criteria, and some 
critical factors that could improve the quality of those journals. The 
current project, developed on the basis of the pilot study, is examining a 
selective random sample of LIS journals from around the world to determine 
their quality using the criteria devised and tested in the pilot study. This 
paper reports on the findings to date, which are currently being completed 
and remain to be compared with the views of editors and editorial board 
members on the quality of their respective journals. Preliminary findings 
suggest that independent qualitative assessment of journal content does not 
match the perceptions of those intimately involved with controlling this 
content. Includes five tables. (Contains 14 references.) (Author) 
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Abstract 

During the first half of 2000 a pilot project on library and information science (LIS) journal quality was 
undertaken in the Asian region for the IFLA Round Table on Library and Information Science Journals 
(RTLISJ). It showed that a simple but effective methodology could be used to determine the most 
commonly acepted criteria for evaluating LIS journal quality , the success or otherwise of LIS journals in 
meeting those criteria, and some critical factors that could improve the quality of those journals. The 
present project, developed on the basis of the pilot study, is examining a selective random sample of LIS 
journals from around the world to determine their quality using the criteria devised and tested in the pilot 
study. This paper reports on the findings to date, which are currently being completed and remain to be 
compared with the views of editors and editorial board members on the quality of their respective 
journals. Preliminary findings suggest that independent qualitative assessment of journal content does 
not match the perceptions of those intimately involved with controlling this content. 



Introduction 

We are all familiar with the traditional approach to measuring journal ‘quality* against quantitative 
measures such as circulation, total number of pages per volume, number of times cited in the literature, 
coverage by indexing services, etc. Such approaches have been firmly embedded in our profession since 
the important work by Eugene Garfield on citation analysis, and continues almost unquestioned down to 
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the present day, as for example in the recent paper by Ronald Rousseau, which states in part, ‘perhaps this 
overview will inspire fellow scientists to construct an overall model explaining observed citation scores, 
and hence lead to a better understanding of their role in institutional and national evaluations’. (Rousseau 
2002) This is despite other work which questions the real value of quantitative measures in determining 
the quality and usefulness of journal literature, as raised in some of the studies by Altmann and Gorman 
(1999). 

This investigation is based on the premise that, while these measures are perhaps appropriate for 
determining ‘leading’ journals or for ranking journals within a discipline, they are clearly lacking when it 
comes to determining the intrinsic quality of individual journals. It adopts a more qualitative approach to 
understanding journal quality based on perceptions of key stakeholders - in particular readers, editors and 
editorial board members. The intention is to help establish standards of excellence among LIS journals, so 
that they can become more effective channels for the communication of theory and practice to the various 
information professions within LIS. 

The pilot research project in 2000, undertaken on behalf of IFLA’s Round Table of Library and 
Information Science Journals (RTLISJ), followed a presentation by one of the investigators at IFLA 
Bangkok which sought to establish general criteria for assessing journal submissions from Asian authors. 
(Gorman 1999) That paper suggested that quantitative measures were perhaps unsuitable for evaluating 
the qualitative factors that contribute to journal excellence. Following that presentation, the pilot study of 
journal quality took a more qualitative approach to understanding journal quality based on perceptions of 
key stakeholders - the editors, referees, editorial board members and impartial readers. The specific target 
of the study was Library and Information Science (LIS) journals published in Asia. 

Essentially, this study was meant to be a pilot project for a more broadly based international investigation 
of journal quality. There is a widespread view that LIS journals around the world are of somewhat uneven 
quality, that they do not meet a common set of standards of excellence, that there may not even be such a 
set of standards, that journals in developing countries in particular might benefit from better 
understanding of quality, and that all such journals can become more effective channels for the 
communication of theory and practice to the various information professions within LIS. 

‘Improved journal quality’ must take into account the reality that contributors to journals write for a 
variety of reasons (Gorman 1999). Most commonly, we write to disseminate new research findings or 
ideas. The publication of a paper establishes precedents in the formation of new knowledge, and it puts 
the new information in the professional domain where it can be scrutinised, criticised and either accepted 
or rejected. It may then contribute to further discourse. The author also makes personal gains by adding 
to a list of publications that can be used for tenure and promotion, for gaining professional acceptance that 
may lead to speaking engagements, consultancy work, perhaps even awards. 

There is, then, an apparent contradiction between the intrinsic and extrinsic reasons for scholarly and 
professional writing, for personal benefits can result from numerous papers of indifferent quality, whereas 
the imperative for the discipline is the discovery of new conceptual approaches and new techniques, for 
which the need is for papers of the highest quality. That the scholarly communication system has survived 
almost unchanged for so long shows its robustness, but the inherent contradictions in the system make it 
vulnerable to distortion under certain circumstances. If, for example, the ‘publish or perish’ imperative 
creates such demand among hopeful authors that editors are overwhelmed with manuscripts of an 
indifferent quality, then there is potential for the erosion of standards. This may occur if new journals start 
up to cater for the unfulfilled demand from hopeful authors. There is some emerging evidence, from 
current research by Calvert and Shi (2000) on quality and quantity in journal publishing, that this has 
happened in China already. 
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Both extrinsic and intrinsic reasons lead to publications that might be assessed by quantitative means, but 
also by qualitative means. The fact that paper x is cited y times is not an indication of quality, but rather 
that it is cited - it is available, it is in a journal held by many libraries, the author (or publisher or editor) 
is particularly good at self-promotion. Behind the quantifiable factors, then, are as yet untested qualitative 
factors, which is what has led to the present project. 

Methodology 

From our study of the literature on journal quality, especially LIS journal quality (the literature is 
reviewed in Gorman and Calvert 2001), several criteria were selected as most relevant and applicable 
without the need for extensive explanation as to meaning, and these criteria were seen to fall into three 
major categories: 

• prestige (of the editor, etc.) 

• properties of articles within a journal 

• presentational aspects. 

The present project has focussed on the second of the larger categories (properties of articles), because we 
felt this was likely to be the most crucial in determining journal quality. Accordingly, only the 
disaggregated properties of journal articles are being examined in detail. 

Gorman (1999) had suggested six criteria for the evaluation of submissions to Asian LIS journals, and it 
was these six that the editors agreed ultimately accepted as most relevant to the assessment of paper 
quality/content: 

• advancement of knowledge 

• new information or data 

• theoretical soundness 

• level of scholarship 

• acceptable research design 

• appropriate methodology and analysis. 

These six criteria were used for the next stage of the project, which involved in-depth analysis of the 
sample copies supplied by the editors. Papers were chosen at random for examination, five papers from 
each journal being the norm. Once a paper had been read, a ‘score’ was given (from 0 to 10, with 10 
being the highest standard) based on how well it had measured against each specific criterion. The 
purpose was not to assess the journals, but rather to compare the criteria, so an average score was 
calculated for each of the six criteria, and then they were placed in a ranked list. The two highest rated 
categories (new information or data, acceptable research design) scored well ahead of the others. The 
third category (level of scholarship) was on its own in third place, with the other three grouped together at 
the bottom. From this analysis, the criteria can be placed in descending order of importance as follows: 

• new information or data 

• acceptable research design 

• level of scholarship 

• theoretical soundness 

• advancement of knowledge 

• appropriate methodology and analysis. 
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Table 1. Regional Distribution of Journals Being Analysed, Aug-Dec 2002 



Region 


Number 


North America 


60 


Latin America 


5 


Europe 


85 


Africa and the Middle East 


10 


Pacific Islands 


5 


Australia and New Zealand 


5 


Asia 


30 






Total 


200 



Findings to Date 

As noted in the introductory discussion, quantitative evaluation of journal quality has usually focussed on 
citation analysis. By contrast, this research examines the disaggregated properties of journal articles using 
qualitative methods as outlined in the discussion of methodology. 

To date the research team has examined LIS journals from 10 countries listed in Table 2. It will be seen 
that all of these are Western countries, because acquiring sample issues from non-Western countries is 
taking longer than anticipated. However, we are assured by the editors that many dozens of these journals 
are currently on their way to us. 

Table 2. Number of Journals Examined, August 2002 



Country 


Number of Journals 


USA 


14 


UK 


14 


Canada 


3 


Australia 


3 


Denmark 


1 


France 


2 


Netherlands 


1 


New Zealand 


1 


Sweden 


1 


Total 


40 



The researchers have read at least one article from each journal. These are always the first lengthy paper in 
the hard copy, or the first listed contribution in the content of an electronic journal. Each article receives a 
score on a scale of 1-10 for each of the four criteria identified by editors as key factors in the pilot study: 
currency of information, research design (where applicable), scholarly quality, and soundness of theory. 

Is this approach subjective? Yes, indeed it is, just as readers make their subjective judgements, and so do 
editors and referees. Remember that in our view quality is not a matter of citation counts but of personal 
interaction with the content of a paper. Therefore, the research team make no apology for the 
subjectiveness of the marking. Scholarly quality, for example, has to be a subjective judgement, yet it is 
this very characteristic that editors say they are looking for above all others. What we look for specifically 
in terms of scholarly quality are two features: 
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quality of analysis applied to the content 
the author’s ability to generate new knowledge. 

For theoretical soundness we wanted to see some evidence of the use of theory, at the very least, and at 
best the use of multiple theories appropriate to the context. 

Word Count and Article Quality 

Having given each article a score, what could this be compared to that enlightened us about journal 
quality? Having some experience of journal editing, we made an intuitive choice of one other measure to 
use in the analysis, that of word count. This made the assumption that the longer the article, the more it 
would exhibit some aspect of journal quality or another. Bearing in mind the small sample size to date, 
this does seem to be shown by the data so far. 

The articles have been divided into three groups: 

<2000 words 
2000-4000 words 
>4000 words. 

The first group was slightly smaller than the other two, and the other two groups were equal in size. 

Table 3. Size as Related to Scholarly Quality 



Size 


Quality Factor 


<2000 words 


3.4 


2000-4000 words 


7.8 


>4000 words 


7.3 



The scores for scholarly quality produced an indication (and we emphasise that this is a tentative 
indication at present) that scholarly quality is more likely to be found in article over 2000 words long. As 
Table 3 shows, the average score for papers under 2000 words was 3.4, whereas it was 7.8 for the middle 
group and 7.3 if the paper was longer than 4000 words. Most of the short articles were reports on new 
developments, the ‘how-we-run-our-library-good’ type of article, or simply opinion pieces. The quality of 
thinking was often sadly lacking, and it makes us wonder how much new developments are analysed 
before they are reported in the LIS literature. In contrast, the longer articles were often the product of 
clear, reflective thinking by their authors, and this in our view is the kind of paper that adds quality to a 
journal. 

Table 4. Size as Related to Theoretical Soundness 



Size 


Theory Factor 


<2000 words 


1.5 


2000-4000 words 


4.8 


>4000 words 


6.6 



Something similar was found with the scores for theoretical soundness, though in this case the scores rose 
with each step up the word length ladder. The short articles were almost completely devoid of theory 
(they scored only 1.5 on average), the middle length articles scored 4.8, which is still rather too low, but 
the longer papers averaged 6.6. Overall these scores were disappointing, and though it seems likely that 
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longer articles will include some relevant theory, the use of theory is clearly not a strong point in the LIS 
literature. We must then ask why editors rank this as a key criterion, when the submissions they approve 
for publication are sorely lacking in this regard. 

Table 5. Size as Related to Currency of Information 



Size 


Currency Factor 


<2000 words 


7.0 


2000-4000 words 


6.3 


>4000 words 


6.8 



By contrast, the scores for currency of information showed little difference no matter the length of the 
article. The shortest papers scored the highest on this criterion (7.0) compared with 6.3 for the middle 
group and 6.8 for the longest papers. This suggests that editors seeking current information should 
encourage short articles, presumably because they can be written quickly! Longer articles incorporating 
theory and critical thinking will take longer to write and so are less likely to be completely current. 

The scores for research design showed little difference, but it needs to be said that there were a 
disappointing number of research papers in the total sample, and only one in a paper shorter than 2000 
words. There was no real difference in scores for research method in the two other groups. 

Word Count and Peer Review 

Three simple factors were then used to divide the articles and the simple measure of word count used as a 
means of assessing if the patterns were different. 

The first factor used was whether the article was peer reviewed or not. This is commonly used in journal 
evaluation (some refs). Though the sample size so far is not large enough to warrant detailed statistical 
analysis, very simple descriptive statistics suggest that there is a difference based solely on word length. 
Refereed papers averaged about 3600 words, while the non-refereed papers averaged only 2500 words. It 
should be noted that some very long papers raised the average in both cases, and the median word length 
for refereed papers was 3250 words and for non-refereed papers the median length was 2000 words. 
While being aware of the word ‘significant’, it seems quite clear that there is a difference between 
refereed and non-refereed papers. 

Word Count and Type of Article 

The second factor assessed was whether the article was either a report of research or a practical paper that 
was mainly descriptive in content. There were a few borderline cases that needed a judgement call on 
this. The practical papers averaged 2600 words while the research papers averaged 3600 words showing 
that once again there was a measurable difference between the two. The median of practical papers was 
2300 words and the median of research papers was 3000 words. 

Word Count and Type of Publisher 

The third factor used was whether a commercial entity or a non-commercial one published the journal 
containing the article. In most cases the non-commercial publishers are associations of librarians, though 
publications of national libraries and similar institutions were included in this category because their 
primary purpose is not-for-profit. The results showed no real difference between the two. Articles in 
commercial journals averaged just over 3000 words, which was the same as for non-commercial journals. 
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The median length for commercial journals was 3000 words, and for non-commercial journals it was only 
slightly less. 

Summary to Date 

Summing up the results so far, there appears to be some justification for further experimentation with 
word length as a unit of measure in journal quality. Longer articles show higher scores on the two 
important criteria of scholarly quality and theoretical soundness. On the other hand, the LIS literature is 
very full of short papers exhibiting no great evidence of critical thinking or the use of relevant theory. 

Having established the standards, it is then proposed to offer an 1FLA workshop on journal quality, 
especially for editors of journals in developing countries, enabling them to share experiences with 
experienced editors from elsewhere. 
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